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metry which he is trying to create. Further, a sad misprint on 
page 88 makes matters still worse, for each relief is referred to in 
turn as " die zweite Schranke". The second "zweiten" on line 
23 should be corrected to 'ersten". The whole account should 
be rewritten, and the contents of each relief should be given in 
sequence from left to right. It might have been well, too, to 
present proof that these reliefs ever stood on this rostra. Cf. 
above, p. 216. 

On page 61, speaking of the much-discussed arches back 
(west) of the Schola Xantha, Professor Huelsen says, " hat man 
neuerdings vermutet, der Bau sei die von Caesar ans Ostende 
des Forums verlegte Rostra gewesen". Now, since these arches 
are at the west end of the Forum, I fail to see how any one could 
ever have fancied them to be part of a structure built at the east 
end. The author has written hastily, it would seem, and in too 
Tacitean a fashion ; he means, I take it, " hat man neuerdings 
vermutet, der Bau sei mit den von Caesar verlegten Rostra 
identisch, aber diese waren ans Ostende verlegt". My correction 
is confirmed by Professor Huelsen's own language on page 124, 
where he refers to a " Projekt (Caesars), die Rednerbiihne an 
das untere Ende des Markts zu verlegen ". 

These points and some others like them are in themselves not 
of very great moment, but it is precisely on such small matters 
that truth and scholarship alike often turn. Of one to whom 
much has been given much may of right be demanded ; the ease 
with which all errors of fact might have been avoided by the 
author of this book makes it hard to excuse them. Besides, the 
book is on the whole so excellent, so helpful, that these short- 
comings are all the harder to bear ; one feels regret over them, 
as over egregio inspersi corpore naevi. 

Columbia University, New York. CHARLES KNAPP. 



Classical Mythology in Shakespeare. By Robert Kilbtjrn 
Root, Ph. D. A Thesis presented to the Philosophical 
Faculty of Yale University in Candidacy for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1903. Pp. 134. 

The aim of this useful thesis has been to collect and examine 
the numerous allusions to classical mythology in the authentic 
works of Shakespeare, with the purpose of determining the 
sources from which he drew his acquaintance with the matter, the 
conception which he entertained of it, and the extent to which it 
became a vital element in his art. The main results of the in- 
vestigation, and the uses to which they are applied, may be 
stated in the author's own words (p. 14) : ' First, that with few 
exceptions Shakespeare's allusions to classical mythology have 
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to do with myths, the substance of which may be found in Ovid 
or Vergil ; secondly, that his employment of these allusions is 
clearly different at different periods of his work. If these con- 
clusions are accepted, we gain from the first a new sort of internal 
evidence as to the Shakespearian authorship of a disputed play 
or portion of a play ; from the second a new sort of internal evi- 
dence for determining the date of composition of a play known to 
be Shakespeare's. I shall now consider these tests in some 
detail '. 

The subject of the study is extremely interesting, and on the 
whole it is very carefully treated. Perhaps the reviewer can best 
indicate his appreciation and interest by suggesting a number 
of additions and corrections. 

Dr. Root is usually content to show that a mythological 
allusion can be explained from Ovid. In this part of his work he 
might have noted : p. 39, that the names Boreas and Aquilon 
both occur in Ovid ; p. 90, that Nemesis is three times mentioned 
in Ovid (under the name Rhamnusia or Rhamnusis) ; p. no, 
that there is more about Tantalus in Ovid than his comment im- 
plies ; p. 96, that Ovid seems to connect Perseus and Pegasus, 
Am. 3. 12. 24 : 'victor Abantiades alite fertur equo '. 

Of the influence of Seneca Dr. Root finds ' but two possible in- 
stances, neither of which is conclusive ' (p. 5). To these two he 
might perhaps have added three other passages which he has 
been unable to explain from Ovid, namely, the allusions to Pro- 
metheus, to Hercules, and to the Sirens, which are mentioned in 
the next two paragraphs. And the statement that Orpheus ' drew 
floods' (p. 93) gets as much support from Seneca, Here. Fur. 
573, Here. Oet. 1040, as from Horace, Od. 1. 12. 9. 

It would be interesting to know how many of Shakespeare's 
allusions could be explained from the little handbook of myth- 
ology which goes under the name of Hyginus. This was printed 
at Basel in 1535. Much of the matter is derived from the Greek 
drama, and in view of Fables 107, 144, 30, it may not be neces- 
sary to go direct to Sophocles or Horace for the story of Ajax 
slaughtering sheep or cattle; to Aeschylus (Prometheus Freed ?) 
or Seneca (Med. 709) for the picture of Prometheus ' tied to Cau- 
casus ' ; to Euripides (Here. Fur. 396) for the idea that Hercules 
slew the dragon and gathered the golden apples himself. For 
this exploit of Hercules, see also Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1434-40, 
Seneca, Agam. 852, Boccaccio, Amorosa Visione, 26, and Chaucer, 
Monkes Tale, in, with Professor Skeat's note (p. 231). The 
three myths which Dr. Root mentions (p. 3) as evidence that 
Shakespeare was acquainted with Ovid's Heroides are all told 
quite as fully in Hyginus. 

There is good classical authority for the blindness of Cupid in 
Theocritus, to. 19: 'Love is blind no less than Plntus'. In a 
little poem attributed to Vergil, Poet. Lat. Min. ed. Baehrens. 4. 
160, we have not only the phrase 'caecus Amor', but also a men- 
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tion of the arrow with the golden head — 'aurata cuspide telum'. 
And there is at least a suggestion of 'Siren tears' in Seneca, 
Here. Oet. 190: 'ubi fata gemam Thessala Siren'. Compare the 
Sirens of Dositheus ' propter raptum Proserpinae lamentantes' 
(quoted in M. Schmidt's edition of Hyginus, on Fab. 141), and 
the sculptured Sirens on certain Attic tombs, one of them ' beat- 
ing her breast and tearing her hair ' (Harrison and Verrall, 
Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. 582-5). See 
also Euripides, Hel. 169. 

The source of the story of Achilles and Telephus, p. 3, is not 
quite accurately stated. Dictys Cretensis does not mention any 
details about the rust of the spear; and his apocryphal Journal of 
the Trojan War can hardly be called the primary authority for 
anything which is found in Ovid, Hyginus, and Pliny. It is not 
very clear what is meant by the 'late Roman conception' of the 
three Fates, p. 60; or by the 'late Roman tradition' of Cupid, 
p. 48. 

Perhaps one bit of mythology which Dr. Root discusses 
should be described as ' Italianate '. The disputed passage about 
'the morning's love', Mids. 3. 2. 389, is aptly compared with 
Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde, 3. 1464: 

' And eek the Sonne Tytan gan he chyde, 
And seyde, " O fool, wel may men thee dispyse, 
That hast the Dawing al night by thy syde"', etc. 

Professor Skeat remarks that Chaucer has confused Tytan 
with Titkonus, but Boccaccio has the same fancy, in the fourth 
song of his Ameto : ' Come Titan del seno dell' aurora Esce ', 
etc. Compare also Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 5. 5, ' That 
day Aurora double grace obtain'd Of her love Phoebus', 
Greene's Tritameron of Love, ' Aurora had forsaken the waterie 
bed of her lover Tytan ', and Lodge's Rosalynde, ' The sunne 
was no sooner stept from the bed of Aurora ', etc. 

Something more might have been said about the classical 
mythology of other Elizabethan writers, or of their English pre- 
decessors. The conceit 'bright Apollo's lute strung with his 
hair' need not be laid to Shakespeare's charge, if we read in 
Lyly, Midas 4. 1, 'had thy lute been of lawrell, and the strings of 
Daphnes haire'. Lyly's Syren has 'golden lockes', and sings 
'with a Glasse in her hand and a Combe', Love's Metamorphosis 

4. 2. In Meas. 3. 2, 47 : ' What, is there none of Pygmalion's 
images, newly made woman, to be had now, for putting the hand 
in the pocket and extracting it clutched?' the turn of the phrase 
is probably due to the beginning of Lyly's Anatomy of Wit : 'A 
woman so exquisite that . . . Pigmalions Image was not halfe so 
excellent, having one hande in hys pocket as notinge their thefte', 
etc. With the spear of Achilles, 'able to kill and cure', H 6 B 

5. 1. 100, we may compare Lyly's Cooling Carde for Philautus 
0578), ' Achilles speare could as well heale as hurte'. It has 
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recently been suggested (in the Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1904) 
that Shakespeare was here borrowing from Pettie's translation of 
Guazzo's Civile Conversation (1581). But Chaucer knew of this 
' queynte spere ' long before Pettie : see the Squieres Tale 
239-40. And Dante had mentioned it, Inf. 31. 4, long before 
Guazzo. It is mentioned also in R. Greene's Tullies Love, and 
in T. Lodge's Rosalynde. If Shakespeare makes 'the Hespe- 
rides ' the name of the garden, so did Greene and others : see 
Greene's Orlando Furioso, with Dyce's note, p. 90. But is ' this 
fair Hesperides ' in Per. 1. 1. 27 the name of the garden ? Cupid's 
' arrow with the golden head ' is mentioned in Thomas Preston's 
Cambises 849, ' the shaft of love, that beares the head of golde '. 
Sidney refers to the madness of Ajax, in his Apologie for Poetrie : 
' let but Sophocles bring you Aiax on a stage, killing and whip- 
ping Sheepe and Oxen, thinking them the Army of Greeks ', etc. 
The expression ' Siren tears ', in Sonn. 119, has its parallel at the 
beginning of T. Lodge's Rosalynde : 

'The Syrens teares doe threaten mickle griefe'. 

And the 'famous Shakespearian crux' about 'Juno's swans', in 
As. 1. 3. 77, may be compared with Thomas Kyd's Soliman and 
Perseda 4. 1. 70: 

' I should haue deemd them lunoes goodly Swannes '. 

HAV ™ ™! p a . Wilfred P. Mustard. 



